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lactose, in contrast with other carbohydrates, produces an aciduric
flora, and consequently an acid reaction in the intestine. The pre-
vention of the onset of tetany in animals deprived or the parathyroid
glands which exert a regulatory influence as a result of feeding lac-
tose is ascribed to the increased facility of the intestinal mucosa owing
to the acid reaction in the intestine in absorbing calcium, since, as
is well known, tetany can be alleviated by the administration of soluble
calcium salts.
Kline and his coworkers ('32) observed that 40 per cent of lactose
included in the ration of chicks fed a rickets-producing diet had a
favorable effect upon calcium absorption and skeleton building. There
was maintained throughout the entire length of the intestinal tract
an acid concentration greater than was produced by the basal ration
containing other carbohydrate. When but 20 per cent of lactose was
fed, calcification was improved to a lesser extent than with 40 per
cent, and with 2 to 10 per cent the effect was slight. Feeding 40 per
cent of maltose, or 5 per cent of citric acid, produced no effect on
the intestinal reaction or calcium absorption. Inouye ('24) states that
feeding galactose exerts an influence similar to lactose feeding on the
prevention of the onset of tetany in dogs.
Barenberg and Abramson ('30) studied the effect of including
large amounts of milk sugar in the diet of infants. The ingestion of
12 to 15 per cent of the diet in the form of milk sugar did not cause
loose stools. Infants fed 15 to 17 grn. of lactose per kilogram of
weight, in health or disease, did not excrete sugar in either urine
or feces. Few acidophilic organisms were found in the stools. The
infants receiving large amounts of milk sugar responded with a better
rate of growth than did the control group. They conclude that milk
sugar is a safe carbohydrate for the modification of cow's milk for
infant feeding, and that it does not have a laxative effect in infants
when'used even in high concentrations.
Gerstley ('30) has reviewed the history of lactose in infant feeding
and notes that every text-book on infant feeding reflects a fear by
pediatricians that lactose as a sugar for modifying cow's milk for
infants is attended with danger. He attributes this fear to clinical
experience plus uncritical acceptance of the teachings of Escherich
(1886). Following the favorable reports on the use of lactose in infant
feeding by Barenberg and Abramson (I.e.), Gerstley employed this
sugar in his practice and is convinced that where diarrhea and intes-
tinal fermentation arise, they are due to some other element in cow's
milk than lactose. He finds that lactose added to whole boiled cow's
milk does not result in diarrhea with increase in the excretion of
acids when given to normal infants. The amount of various acids
excreted by the intestine does not depend directly upon the amount